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HOMESICKNESS. 





By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Oh, the wind’s from the South and the 
wind’s from the West, 
And the wind’s from the land of 
Home, 
From the purple hills that I love the 
best 
And the River of Silver Foam! 
It blows from the wood of my soul's 
desire 
To the town of my soul’s despair; 
It has wakened again to a living fire 
The ash of my hunger there. 


It blows on the clerk in the office pent 
On the beetling crag of trade; 
It blows through the fetid tenement 
To Luxury’s cavalcade; 
But it blows from the river my 
fathers knew 
And the hills that my fathers trod; 
The wind’s from the fields of my 
fathers’ .faith 
And the home of my fathers’ God. 


O, Southwest Wind, be still, be still! 
The wings of my heart were slow, 
But the call of the river has quick- 
ened my will; 
Now give me the chance to gu. 
O, Northeast Wind, put forth your 
best 
To the River of Silver Foam, 
For I’m for the South and I’m for the 
West, 
And I’m for the land of Home! 
—Home Magazine. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Six women were chosen as munici- 
pal councillors at the recent elections 
in England, instead of three, as the 
first despatches reported. All the six 
were elected by handsome majorities. 
Miss Sutton of Reading and Mrs. 
Woodward of Bendley had a “walk- 
over;” Miss Merivale of Oxford and 
Miss Morgan of Brecon ran ahead of 
their tickets, and Dr. E. Garrett An- 
derson of Aldeburgh and Miss Dove of 
High Wycombe both had iarge ma- 
jorities. Dr. Garrett Anderson is one 
of the early and distinguished women 
physicians of England. She is a sis- 
ter of Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
It is odd and pleasant that conserva- 
tive, picturesque and scholarly old 
Oxford should be among the first cities 
in England to elect a woman as a 
member of its municipal council. 





Delegate Taylor of Kalamazoo has 
introduced in the Michigan Constitu- 
tional Convention a proposal to ailow 
women taxpayers to vote on all meas- 
ures which include the expenditure of 
the public funds. Mr. Taylor is de- 
seribed by the Jackson (Mich.) Press 
as “a lawyer of standing, very studi- 
ous and extremely modest.” 





The Boston school board has re- 
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scinded the rule abolishing first as- 
sistants in Boston schools (an office 
held by women), and providing that 
in every school, even those for girls 
only, a man must be appointed as sub- 
master, The aim of this objection- 
able ordinance, which has now gone 
into the dust-bin, was to prevent the 
appointment of any more women as 
principals. Miss Sawtelle had been 
made master of the Hancock School, 
partly because of her eminent fitness, 
und partly because, when the place be- 
came vacant, she stood next in the line 
of promotion. By the rule now abol- 
ished, a man would always have stood 


next in line for promotion, even in 
girls’ schools. 
President Eliot of Harvard says 


what our American cities need is hon- 
esty. Why not give a vote to that 
half of the people which furnishes two- 
thirds of the church members and less 
than 6 per cent. of the criminals? 


There are judges and judges. Judge 
Willson of Philadelphia was the only 
person who decidedly opposed the plea 
for equal suffrage made by Mrs. Cob- 
den Sanderson before the Contempor- 
ary Club the other and Judge 
Willson, the Governor-elect of Ken- 
tucky, has come out strongly in favor 
of the school vote for women, and has 
a considerable leaning toward giving 
them the full ballot. 





day, 


The adoption of a prohibitory law 
in Finland is now being used as an 
argument against suffrage, 
the failure of the law to pass would 
undcubtedly have used, if the 
measure had been voted down. The 
despatches say that the vote for the 
bill was unanimous. As there are 200 
members of Parliament, of whom only 
19 are women, this is a case where the 
lion’s share of: the credit clearly be- 
longs to the men. 


equal as 


been 





Startling facts as to the physique of 
London school girls are given in a 
report just furnished to the London 
County Council by Dr. Kerr, medical 
officer to the London Education Com- 
mittee. Out of 410 girls in one school, 
64 per cent. were abnormal. Accord- 
ing to the report, the enormous pre- 
ponderance of deformity among girls, 
compared with boys, is largely owing 
to the little girls being obliged to lug 
about heavy babies. This pulls them 
out of shape while they are growing 
Women's Franchise says: “A girl’s 
life is a harder one than a _ boy’s. 
When school hours are over, she is 
expected to help her mother in the 
home, while her brother is enjoying 
himself in a healthy romp, and she 
constantly lifts weights too heavy for 
her. Working women are too ready 
to look upon their little daughters as 
their slaves. If the fact were brought 
home to them that the economic value 
of a delicate or deformed girl is prac- 
tically nil, many would listen and take 
heed. At any rate, this report removes 
all doubts regarding the urgent neces- 
sity for the medical inspection of 
school children.” The reason the poor 


working mother is so apt to make a’ 


slave of her little daughter is because 
she is herself a slave to a crushingly 
heavy load of labor and care. It is 
an added argument for day nurseries. 





A SUCESSFUL FLOWER- 
GROWER. 





Miss Bessie Marsh of Pasadena is 
said to be the only woman on the Pa- 
cific coast who has been successful in 
growing for the market that difficult 
flower, the Japanese chrysanthemum. 
Her success has been brilliant, and 
her chrysanthemum field is one of the 
show places of Southern California. 
The visitor sees a five-acre field thick- 
ly covered with royal chrysanthemums 
in all the glory of gold, silver, rich 
crimson and delicate pink. Like balls 
of raveled silken threads, the great 
Japanese flowers toss their heads 
against a background of dark live- 
oaks, outlined in their turn against 
the perfect blue of a California sky. 
Ten years ago Miss Marsh was an 





invalid, with little hope of living a 
twelvemonth. She was ordered to Cali- 
fornia, with instructions to pass the 
whole time out of doors. She tried 
several industries, and finally fixed on 
flower-culture. She bought five acres 
of rich land on the banks of the Ar- 
royo Seco, one cf the most picturesque 
spots in southern California. At first 
she grew all kinds of flowers, then she 
found that it was better to specialize, 
and devoted herself to chrysanthe- 
mums. 

“They are so feathery that I like 
them better than any other blossom, 
except roses,”’ Miss Marsh says, “and 
I believe that a person must have a 
love for anything that is to be brought 
to the highest point of excellence.” 

She has men plow and prepare the 
ground in spring, but does all the rest 
of the work herself. By indefatigable 
toil aiid constant care, she has devel- 
oped great fringed balls that are con- 
ceded to be the most perfect chrysan- 
themums grown by an American. One 
wholesale firm in Los Angeles has con- 
tiacted for all she can raise. 

In addition, Miss Marsh 
candied flowers, and by patient experi- 
menting has worked out a process by 
which every petal stands out perfect. 
She is now able to candy a whole rose, 


prepares 


ench petal standing alone in sugared 
Mint is candied in sprigs, and 
violets lose nothing of their outline. 
while showing just the shade that they 
wore in the garden, seme a royal pur- 


beauty. 


ple, others a delicate mauve. 


exceeds the supply. Miss Marsh took 


a premium for her candied flowers at | 


the St. Louis Exposition, and again at 
the Portland Industrial Fair. 

Miss Marsh has bought another 
five acres adjoining her chrysanthe- 
mum field, and put up a picturesque 
and substantial house, a barn, and 
one of the best “chicken corrals” in 
California. The Home Magazine, 
which devotes an illustrated article to 
her, says: 

“Her fowls are thoroughbred birds 
of immense size, and as snowy white 
as the silver chrysanthemums them- 
selves. They are of no commercial 
value, however, for, as their owner ex- 
plains: ‘It is of no use to give your 
chickens names if you ever contem- 
plate eating one of them. I could as 
well slay and put into the pot a friend 
of whom I am fond as one of those 
feathered chums of mine.’ ” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Woman’s League of New Or- 
leans, under its new president, Miss 
Charlotte Elliot, will make a cam- 


paign for compulsory education. 





Mrs. Justan Hama of India was the 
guest of the Minerva Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, recently, and 
she assured the ladies that the women 
of India were by no means as ignor- 
ant as they are supposed to be. “We 
have,’ she said, “enough educated wo- 
men to have women’s clubs, journals 
and magazines.” There is a movement 
in India in favor of sending young 
men and women to America to finish 
their education, instead of to England, 
as in the past, that they may take 
in American ideas. 

South Carolina clubwomen will try 
to secure from the Legislature this 
winter a State Library Commission, 
The State Federation owns 5,00) 
books, which it circulates in small 
travelling libraries. The bill to be in- 
troduced provides for a commission of 
five members, of whom two are to be 
women named by the State Federa- 
tion. If the bill passes, the Federa- 
tion will turn over to the State its 
books and equipment, and work for 
the extension of the system. 





The Indiana State Federation held 
its annual meeting a few days ago. 
It was the first convention since the 
consolidation of the Indiana Union of 
Literary Clubs and the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs. Everyone 
must be glad that the club forces of 
the State are now united and working 
together. The president, Mrs. Sarah 
P. Kinsey of Valparaiso, is a woman 
of rare charm, whose wide sympathies 
and freedom from personal animosi- 
ties have had much to do with cement- 
ing the union. This was recognized 
by her unanimous re-election. The 
Federation was welcomed by the Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, and by the President 


They | 
sell for $2 a pound, and the demand | 


of the Local Council of Women. There 
was an able address on “The Goll 
That Is in the Air,” by Dr. Hurty, a 
plea for sanitary living, especially for 
better ventilation. The Educational 


aries, pensions, and the teaching of 
ethics to children. The Library Com- 
mittee advocated the establishment of 
more circulating libraries in the small- 
er towns, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of book-selection for chilcren, 
Rabbi Feuerlicht gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on “The Club Woman's Relation 
to the Child Problem.” There were re- 
ports from the Art and Music Com- 
mittees, also from the Child Labor, 
Pure kFood, Home Economics, 





} interest. The report of the Forestry 
| Committee was followed by a talk on 
| the same subject by A. T. Boisen of 
the U. S. Forest Service. The Robert 


a bust of that friend of women in the 
State Canitol, and urged renewed ef 
| fort by the club women in securing 

money for this worthy end. The lit- 
| erary event of the convention was the 
| address of W. ID. Howe, Professor of 


Committee urged increased salaries | butter. 
for teachers, a system of graded sal- | which she is very fond. 


| Work of Susan B. Anthony.” 
and | 
other Committees, all of them full of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Queen Wilhelmina of Holland 
knows how to milk a cow and to make 
She has a model dairy, of 


Dona Carmen Karr Lasarte 
of El Feminal, a new 
Spanish monthly, published in Barce- 
lona, which aims to improve the posi- 
tion of women in Catalonia. 


Senora 


Ix the editor 


Mrs. 
the 


Ida 
third 


H. 
volume of 


Harper has completed 
the “Life and 
She ex- 
pects that it will be out by February, 
Miss Anthony's birth month. 


Miss Lavinia Rudberg was chosen by 
Yale University to travel far up into 


| the wilds of the Quinault Indian reser- 


Dale Owen Committee reported that it | 
had not yet sufficient funds to place | 


vation to take the physical measure- 


ments of the men and women there. 


| She has just returned from a wild and 


| English Literature in Indiana Univer- | 


In 
election, a was 
| used, expediting business, and saving 
|the dreary labor of tellers. The last 
| evening was chieily devoted to Mrs 
| May Wright Sewall, who came from 


| sity, “On the Reacing of Books” 


| the real “machine” 


Massachusetts to be the guest cf the 
Mrs, Virginia «. 
ldith, in a short address on “The 
State’s Debt to Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall,”” told of what the latter had 
done, not only for women, but for 
human betterment generally. A short 
but brilliant talk was given by Mrs 
J. Ellen Foster along the line of prison 
reform. 
country as 
Department of Justice, investigating 
the condition of prisons and jails 
where federal prisoners are contined. 


Federation. 


| ihe special agent 





A MOTHER’S LITTLE WORTH. 


Two small children in New Jersey, 
Mildred and William Carter, lost their 
parents in a wreck, and a jury sitting 
in Camden has just awarded the or- 
phans $23,000 damages, $5000 for the 
loss of their mother, and $18,000 for 
the loss of their father. There was 
no insinuation that Mrs. Carter was 
not a good mother, but, being a wo- 
man, it was assumed that her value to 
her children was less than one-third 
that of the father. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





The only Indian woman lawyer in 
the United States, Julia St. Cyr, a 
Winnebago Indian, has lately been be- 
fore the Federal Court in Omaha, 
| where she defended herself on a 
charge of having accepted too large a 
fee as pension attorney from an old 
Indian woman of her tribe whose hus- 
band had been a scout under Crook. 
So well did the Indian woman conduct 
her defence that the jury decided in 
her favor on the very first ballot. 

Miss St. Cyr is a woman of con- 
siderable intellectual attainments, and 
is well known throughout the Winne- 
bago and Omaha tribes. Although a 
Winnebago herself, when any Indian 
of either of those tribes gets into trou- 
ble, he goes to Miss St. Cyr for advice; 
and she has so much influence over 
them that probably half of the disputes 
of the members of those tribes are 
settled by her, never reaching a court 
of law at all, Her word is said to be 
almost law on the reservations. 





MAY NOT TAKE UP LAND. 


Mrs. Anna Laskey writes from Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada: 

“Here in Alberta women may vote, 
if they are taxpayers, on the same 
terms as men in all local and munici- 
pal election:. In Provincial elections, 
only male citizens can vote. The home- 
stead laws debar all women from tak- 
ing up land, but widows who have 
minor children depending on them for 
support. On the other hand, all men, 
including imbeciles and lunatics are 
permitted to take up government land. 
Cases of both have occurred near the 
locality in which I have been spending 
the summer months,” 





As a result of the Milan Exhibition, 
it has been decided to start an Italian 
monthly review, to be called Vita Fem- 
minile Italiana, :ts object to be the 
improvement of the moral, social, edu- 
cational, and economic conditions of 
Italian women, and its columns to be 
open to all who have the welfare of 
women at heart, irrespective of party 
or creed, 





Merve- | 


j«dlent 


forests, 
lakes in a 


dangerous journey through 
mouritains 


frail canoe, 


over and over 


Rev, Anna H. Shaw represented the 
National American Woman 
Association at the annual convention 
of the National W. C. T. U. in Nash- 
ville last It was a large and 
enthusiastic meeting, and a resolution 
in favor of woman’s ballot was passed 
unanimously. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens 
was re-elected president. 


Suffrage 


week. 


Dr, Margaret E. Carley, superinten- 


of Boston's school nurses, has 


; recommended that the city should fur- 


b : |nish glaszes to the pupils in the pub- 
Mrs. Foster is travelling over | 
of the | 


lie schools who need them, if the par- 


ents are too poor to do so. The school 


|} board, being constantly short of 
money (because the mothers and 
teachers have no vote on the appro- 





priations), says that the children cer- 
tainly ought to be supplied with glass- 
es, but suggests that the cost be borne 
by the charitable societies, instead of 
by the school fund. The medical ex- 
aminers say that from 15 to 25 per 
cent. of the children need glasses. 


Mrs. Laura E. Richards addressed 
the Massachusetts Library Club at its 
meeting in Melrose recently, on the 
best reading for childrén. She recom- 
mended a liberal diet of poetry, from 
Chaucer to Kipling; travels, historical 
works, Shakespere, the Bible, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and plenty of fairy 
tales like those of Grimm and Hans 
Andersen. “For my part,” said Mrs. 
Richards, “I should not want to have 
anything to do with a child nor a 
grown-up who does not like fairy 
tales.” She held that books describing 
noble deeds were especially good for 
children, and urged librarians to burn 
up books that give gruesome and un- 
natural views of life. 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop has been made 
co-director with Prof. Graham Taylor 
of the Chicago Institute of Social Sci- 
ence. Ninety students have entered 
their names this year to take its 
courses. Of these students about one- 
fifth are from the Episcopal and Con- 
gregational seminaries of Chicago, 
one-third are students from the kin- 
dergarten training schools, and the 
largest number of all are from the 
Y. W. C. A. school. The Institute 
offers ten full courses in various 
branches of social and philanthropic 
science, under the leadership of ex- 


perts. The total course is only $50 
per year. 
Mrs. Jennie B. Powers of Nashua, 


one of the two women deputy sheriffs 
of New Hampshire, attended the 
meeting of the American Humane As- 
sociation in Boston the other day. She 
is believed to have made more arrests 
for abuse of children and animals 
than any other woman in America: 
but she says that cruelty is generally 
the result of thoughtlessness, not of 
depravity. One of her duties is the 
inspection of all cattle trains passing 
through Keene. She carries a small, 
round searchlight that she thrusts be- 
tween the bars. Mrs. Powers has no 
children living, but she is legal guar- 
dian to six boys and girls whom she 
has rescued from bad _ surroundings, 
and is a sort of adopted mother, un- 
officially, to about-a score of others. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUM. 





For two new subscribers, at $1.50 
each, we will mail, postpaid, photo- 
sraphs of fourteen eminent suffra- 
gists, viz.: 

1, Lucy Stone; 2, Mary A. Liver- 
more; 3, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 4, 
William sloyd Garrison; 5, Ion, 


George F. Hoar; 6, Col. T. W. Higgin- 


son: 7, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; 


8, Hon. John D. Long; 9, Mrs. Carrie 


Chapman Catt; 1% Henry B. Black- 
well; 11, Samuel May; 12, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman; 13, Mrs. Potter 


Palmer; 14, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. 
As we have only a limited number 
of these pictures, immediate applica- 


tion is desirable. 





MISSISSIPP!| WOMEN FOR GOOD 





GOVERNMENT. 
An interesting and important move- 
ment is taking place among Missis- 


sippi women, which bids fair to make 


their northern sisters look to their 
laurels. The president of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association, Miss 


Belle Kearney, with Mrs. Lily Wilkin- 
son Thompson of Jackson, Mrs. H. B. 
Kells, and many other ladies of per- 
sonal and social influence, pre- 
paring to petition their Legislature for 
equal suffrage. They do this in order 
to help in the promotion of good gov- 


are 


ernment, public order, and progres- 
sive democracy. 
Miss Kearney, president of the 


Mississippi Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has been for many years identi- 
fied with valuable public work, both 
at home and abroad. She has given 
years to lecturing and organizing the 
women of her State in the W. C. T. 
U., of which she was afterwards elect- 


ed president. For nine years’ she 
served as Superintendent of the 
Young Women’s branch of that or- 


ganization, and of the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion. But her activities have 
not been limited to W. C. T. U. work. 
She projected the movement which 
has resulted in the erection of a 
splendid home for the indigent gentle- 
women of her State, and has been in- 
terested in the promotion of women’s 
higher education and admission to 
varied fields of industry. During her 
extensive travels in this and other 
countries, she has gathered during 
the past eighteen years more than 
seven hundred curios, which she has 
presented, as the begin- 
ning of a museum, to the industrial 
Institute and College Columbus, 
Miss. Miss Kearney has given a part 
of each year to philanthropic work in 
her native State, without compensa- 
tion, except from free will offerings. 
Last winter she sent out scores of let- 


generously 


at 


ters offering her services as a speaker 
gratuitously, and accepted every invi- 
tation. 

Miss Kearney’s friend, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, is a lady whose ability as a jour- 
nalist has made her well known 
throughout Mississippi, while 
faithful devotion to her husband and 


her 


family command admiration and es- 
teem. Mrs. Kells has been long iden- 


tified with temperance and other pub- 
lic movements. 

A cause represented by such advo- 
cates as these will not fail to com- 
mand a generous and appreciative 
hearing. The ability and sincerity of 
its leaders ensure from the chival- 
rous men of their State a candid 
kindly reception. H. B. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





The office seemed refreshed and 
vivified by the brief but breezy call 
of Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, who came in 
with her husband and son, all well, all 
happy, all energetic. Mrs. Boyer re- 
turns to Centralia, Pa., for the winter. 
Wherever she may be, strong work 
will be done for equal rights, be sure. 


Miss Gail Laughlin has been stay- 
ing in Portland, Me., with her sister 
who was ill, but has now fortunately 
recovered. She was going to rejoin 
Dr. Sperry, and start the same night 





toward Denver, but she stayed long 
enough to exhibit the good effects of 
her trip abroad, and to tell a little of 
her interesting discoveries of Scotch 
ancestors. She brought back a plaid 
of the “Hunting Stewart,” to show 
her colors! 

Mr. J. H. Chace of Providence fitly 
celebrated his eightieth birthday by 
calling to pay his subscription and 
chat with Mr. Blackwell. An interest- 
ing talk they had, not mostly remin- 
iscent, as might have been expected, 
but compassing wise and _ hopeful 
plans for the future. 

The Maine women always bring a 
cheering sense of loyalty and devo- 
tion, and it was pleasant to hear Dr. 
Emily N. Titus of Portland give warm 
praise to the workers of that State. 
She happened to speak especially of 
Mrs. Lydia Burgess, “a bulwark of 
strength,” scholarly, earnest, a power 
for good in her community. Dr. Titus 
and her friend, Miss Tappan, spend a 
part of the year in Glen Cove, Long 
Island, but Maine seems nearest their 
hearts. Cc. W. 





MISS ROBINS’S NEW NOVEL.* 





Our readers probably remember 
reading reports of the woman suffrage 
play which stirred London so deeply 


some little time ago. It was written 


by the American author and artist, 
Miss Elizabeth Robins. Miss Robins 
has now written a novel founded on 


the play, and it is certainly a remark- 


able book—the most powerful story 


that the woman’s rights movement 
has yet called out, 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Robins read with great disapproval 


the newspaper reports of the allege’ 
disorderly behavior of the “Suf- 
fragettes,”” but when she attended one 
of their meetings to see what they 
were like, she was surprised to find 
them so different from what she ex- 
pe-ted, and she ended by becoming an 
enthusiastic sympathizer, The title of 
her novel, “The Convert,” is therefore 
appropriate, as its heroine gces 
through a similar experience. 

Vida Levering, a rich and attractive 
young Englishwoman, is leading an 
idle society life, and resisting her 
sister’s efforts to draw her into con- 
ventional charity work, though a feel- 
ing that it is ineffective, and rather a 
comfort to the feelings of the rich 
than any real good to the poor. In the 
early chapters we see her gradually 
perceiving the unfair and contemptu- 
ous attitude toward women that pre- 
vails even in the most aristocratic 
circles of England. Then the unlimit- 
ed abuse showered upon the “Suffra- 
gettes’” moves her indignation faintly, 
and her curiosity more keenly. She 
goes to hear them; is first repelled, 
then interested, then convinced, and 
finally enlisted as an ardent and 
whole-hearted worker in the cause. 

A large part of the book is made up 
of vivid accounts of various open-air 
meetings, and it is surprising that the 
descriptions can be made so life-like 
and so interesting. The fascination 
that steals upon one character in the 
story after another, takes possession 
of the All that seemed 
mysterious about the strange actions 
of the “suffragettes” in England 
grows clear, and the lukewarm Ameri- 
cin suffragist gets an of an 
earnestness that is like a fire in the 
bones. 

Many interesting points 
brought out, showing the 
stupidity of some legislation, owing to 
the fact that women had no share in 
framing it—like the regulaticns in 
London for the.municipal fe-ding of 
school-children, which limit its 
benefits children living “under 
their father’s roof’’—the children 
widows are not allowed to be fed!—or 
the provision of cheap and decent 
lodging houses for the poorest class of 
men, but none for the poorest class of 
women, the refusal of the London 
County Council to provide them for 
the women being based on the avowed 
ground that homeless women of bad 
character might make use of them. No 
certificates of character are asked of 
the men who use the men’s lodgings. 

It appears that Vida Levering in her 
early youth has been drawn into illicit 
relations with a man who dares not 
marry her for fear of displeasing his 
father, and who persuades her to de- 
stroy their unborn child in order to 
keep their connection a secret. The 
violence that she does to her maternal 
instinct kills her love for her lover, 
and almost wrecks her human nature. 
She disappears; and though the death 
of Geoffrey’s father soon leaves him 
free and desirous to marry her, he is 
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unable to find her again. At the time 
when the story begins, he has forgot- 
ten her, has risen high in public life, 
and become engaged to Jean Dunbar- 
ton, a young, intelligent and charming 
girl, Jean becomes warmly interested 
in the suffrage movement, and greatly 
attached to Vida. Accidentally Ciscov- 
ering the truth about Geoffrey, she in- 
sists on his offering Vida marriage. 
Very unwillingly, he does so—after 
first making sure, through a friend 
who is in Vida’s confidence, that she 
will not accept him. 

She tells him that she has wholly 
ceased to care for him, and that her 
crime against her child had made her 
almost incapable of caring for any- 
thing or anybody, until the woman 
question took hold of her, and lifted 
her above her personal despair. 

“One woman's mishap—what is that? 
A thing as trivial to the great werld 
as it’s sordid in most eyes. But the 
time has come when a woman may 
look about her and say, ‘What general 
significance has my secret pain?’ Does 
it ‘join on to anything?’ And I find 


it does. I’m no longer simply a 
woman who has stumbled on thé 
way,” With difficulty she control‘ed 


the shake in her voice. “I’m one who 
has got up bruised and bleeding, 
wiped the dust from her hands and 
the tears from her face, and said to 
herself not merely, ‘Here’s one luck- 
less woman,’ but ‘Here is a stone of 
stumbling to many. Let's see if it 
can’t be moved out of other women’s 
way.’ And she calls people to come 
and help. No mortal man, let alone 
a woman, by herself, can move that 
rock of offence. But,’ she ended with 
a sudden sombre flare of enthusiasm, 
“if many help, Geoffrey, the thing can 
be done.” 

Ile looked down on her from his 
height with a wondering pity. 


“Lord! how you care!” he_ said, 
while the mist deepened before his 
eyes. 


She also points out to him that her 
influence and that of ‘the cause’ over 
Jean are strong enough to take her 
from him; that Vida is now 
choose which she will have, 
Jean, with her youth, ardor, wealth 
and influence flung wholly into 
this work, or, if Vida chooses to ac- 
cept it as a ransom for Jean, Geof- 
frey’s help in his high official position 
to put the reform through. An hour 
before, Geoffrey, learning that some- 
thing new and startling was needed to 
offset an unexpected move by the op- 
posite political party, had written, but 
not yet sent, a telegram announcing 
that he would make woman suffrage 
a leading issue in his public program. 
Now that the thing presents itself to 
him in the light of a bargain, how- 
ever, he is revolted, and tells Vida 
that a man can be led but not driven: 
that he was on the point of dcing it, 
but now he will not. Vida tel's him 
she does not mean to part him and 
Jean, After a quiet but infinitely 
tragic little scene of farewell, in 
which Geoffrey is made to realize how 
completely his early wrong has 
blighted her life, Vida says: 
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“You will have other’ children, 
Geoffrey; for me there was to be only 
one. Well, well,’”’ she brushed the 
tears away, “since men have tried, 
and failed to make a decent world for 
the little children to live in, it’s as 
well some of us are childless. Yes,” 
she said quietly, taking up her bat 
and cloak, “‘we are the ones who have 
no excuse for standing aloof from the 
fight.” 

Her hand was on the door. 

“Vida!” 

“What?” 

“You forgot something.’’ 

She looked back. 

He was _ signing 
“This,” he said. 

She went out with the paper in her 
hand. 

The maternal instinct throbs all 
through the book, between the lines— 
from the first chapter, where Vida is 
romping with her friend’s children, to 
the last scene, where she cannot part 
from her old lover in his sorrow with- 
out a motherly impulse to comfort 
him. It crops out in a hundred places 
—notably in the middle-aged maid-ser- 
vant leaving a mistress to whom she 
is devoted, in order to marry a wid- 
ower for whom she does not care a 
straw, but whose five motherless chil- 
dren prove an irresistible attraction. 
A rusty-looking widow at one of the 
open-air mtetings says: 

“In India I’m told they burn the 
widows. In England they do worse 
than that. They keep them half alive. 
Just enough alive to suffer through 
their children.” 

Another speaker says: 

“Some of you call yourselves labor 
men. Every woman who has borne a 
child is a labor woman.” 

Still another says: 

“Here and there we find a man who 
realizes that the main concern of the 
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State should be its children, and that 
you can’t get worthy citizens where 
the mothers are sickly and enslaved. 
The question of statecraft, rightly con- 
sidered, always. reaches back to the 
mother, That State is most prosper- 
ous that most considers her. No State 
that forgets her can survive. The fu- 
ture is rooted in the well-being of 
women. If you rob the women, your 
children and your children’s children 
pay.” 

Vida says to Geoffrey: 

“Jean's ardent dreams needn't 
frighten you, if she has a child. Frofa 
the beginning it was not the strong 
arm—it was the weakest, the little, 
little arms that subdued the fiercest 
of us.”’ 

There 
tion: 

“Those of you who want to see 
women free, hold up your hands!” 

A strange, orchid-like growth sprang 
up in the air. Hands gloved and un- 
gloved, hands of many shades and 
sizes, hands grimy and hands ringed. 

There are many flashes of humor: 

“You men discovered years ago that 
you weren't going to get justice just 
by deserving it, so when you got tired 
of asking politely for the franclise, 
you took to smashing windows and 
burning down Custom Houses, and 
overturning bishops’ carriages; while 
we, why, we haven't so much as upset 
2 curate off a bicycle!” 

There are bits of philosophy: 

“Next to a great enthusiasm shared, 
nothing so draws human creatures to- 
gether as a good bout of cursing in 
common,” 

“Men have never been obliged to 
study women’s point of view. But 
we've been obliged to study the men’s 
point of view. It’s natural we should 
understand you a great deal better 
than you understand us.” 

“Don't you know that there are girls 
and women in this very city who are 
working early and late for rich men, 
and who are expected to live on six 
shillings a week? Perhaps I’m wrong 
In saying the men expect the women 
to live on that. It may be they know 
that no girl can—it may be the men 
know how that struggle ends. 
But do they care? Do they bother 
nbout chivalry? Yet they and all of 
you are dreadfully exercised for fear 
having a vote would unsex women. 
We are too delicate—women are such 
fragile flowers.” The little face was 
ablaze with scorn. “I saw some of 
those fragile flowers last week—and 
I'll tell you where. Not a very good 
place for gardening. It was a back 
street in Liverpool. The ‘flowers’ ”’ (oh, 
the contempt with which she loaded 
the innocent word!)—‘“‘the flowers 
looked pretty dusty—but they weren't 
quite dead. I stood and looked at 
them—hundreds of worn women com- 
ing down steep stairs and pouring out 
into the street. What had they all 
been doing there in that—garden, I 
was going to say—that big, grimy 
building? They had been making 
cigars—spending the best years of their 
lives, spending all their youth in that 
grim, dirty street, making cigars for 
men. Whose chivalry prevents that? 
Why were they coming out at that 
hour of the day? Because their poor 
little wages were going to be lowered, 
and with the courage of despair they 
were going on strike. No chivalry pre- 
vents men from getting women at the 
very lowest possible wage. (I want 
you to notice that the low wage is the 
main consideration in all this.) Men 
get these women, that they say are so 
tender aud delicate, to undertake the 
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almost intolerable toil of the rope- 
walk. They get women to make 
bricks. Girls are driven—when they 
ure not advriven to worse—they are 


driven to being lodging-house slaveys 
or over-werked scullions. That's all 
right! Women are graciously permit- 
ted to sweat over other people’s wash- 
ing, when they should be caring for 
their own babies. In Birmingham’’— 
she raised the clear voice and bent her 
flushed face over the crowd—‘in Bir- 
mingham, those same ‘fragile flowers’ 
make bicycles to keep alive! At Crad- 
ley Heath we make chains. At the pit 
brows we sort coal. But a vote would 
soil our hands! You may wear out 
women’s lives in faetories, you may 
sweat them in the slums, you may 
drive them to the streets. You do! 
But a vote would unsex them. Women 
are exploited the length and breadth 
of the land. And yet you come talk- 
ing about chivalry!” 

And sometimes there is a heart-stir- 
ring bit of real chivalry, as when some 
women are induced to join in the work 
learning of the outrages to which 
the “Suffragettes’’ are exposed: 

“When they heard what it might 
mean, they were ashamed not to help 
us!” 


by 


Every suffragist should read the 
book, and none can well read it with- 
receiving a baptism of fire. 

A. S. B. 
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MRS. CATT ON “THE CONVERT.” 


Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

Undoubtedly, ere this reaches you, 
the Journal will have presented a re- 
view of “The Convert,” which it has 
already mentioned. Yet I would like 
to add a brief comment: 

I have heard Mrs. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, Lucy Stone and others of 
the earlier suffrage workers, who had 


been witnesses of. the revolution in 
popular sentiment wrought by “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” say, with deep convic- 
tion, that sometime, somewhere, a 
novel would be forthcoming which 
would do for woman suffrage what 
that book did for the abolition of 
slavery. I am inclined to think the 
expected book may have arrived in 
the form of Elizabeth Robins’s “The 
Convert” (Macmillan’s, $1.50). Many 
American writers have written novels, 
novelettes, and dramas touching upon 
the subject, but none have reached 
beyond a narrow circle of readers. 
This English writer promises to do 
more. 

The usual problem novel is a fail- 
ure, for the reason that the problem 
fits into the plot so clumsily, it bores. 
Miss Robins’s is an exception. 
Modern taste in fiction demands art, 
and this she furnishes in most de- 
lightful fashion. The book treats of 
woman suffrage, and nothing else, yet 
it is so cleverly, so artistically woven 
into the simple plan of her story as 
entirely to obscure the joints where 
one fits Her charac- 
ters are real people, with whom one 


book 


into the other. 


becomes acauainted, and not the 
wooden creatures presented by so 
many writers. The interest is not de- 
creased by the fact that fictitious 
names provide only a thin disguise 
for the introduction of men and 
women already well known in the 


/ Suffrage movement in England. 


I am amazed at the skill, the power, 
the naturalness in such a 
book. One fears, as the pages are 
turned, that there may be an anti- 
climax, or at least that the strength 
miay not be sustained to the end, but 


possible 


the intensity accumulates with each 
passing page. She even dares to close 
without the usual “and they lived 
happy ever after,’ and yet it does not 
disappoint. 

The whole argument of our case is 
presented, and that, too, upon the 


high plane where we always like to 
have it. Even the ancient objections 
and time-worn answers take on a 
freshness under her treatment of 
them. I have never heard a speech 
nor read a book or pamphlet which so 
completely presented the whole ques- 
tion. It is a book which will not fail 
to delight any suffragist, nor to fill 
any anti-suffragist with dismay. The 
indifferent reader will be forced to 
think, and thinking to believe. I pre- 
dict “The Convert” will win many an- 
other convert to the cause. All hail 
to Miss Robins and her Convert! 
May it prove a “best seller.” 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Charles City, Iowa. 





AMERICAN HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The annual convention of the 
American Humane Association, a fed- 
eration of humane societies, was held 
in Boston, Nov. 12, 13 and 14, in the 
Commonwealth Avenue Baptist 
church, at the invitation of Dr. Francis 
H. Rowley, its former secretary, and 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, one of the 
directors of the association.  Inter- 
esting addresses were made, and 
special attention was given to the suf- 
fering of the cattle on the plains and 
during transportation, also to slaugh- 
ter-house methods. A large meeting 
was held at Park Street church on 
Tuesday evening, with some remark- 
able stereopticon pictures, from pho- 
tographs taken by Mr. Clarence M. 
Abbott, who went out on the plains 
and weeks in looking up the 
conditions there. Among the speak- 
ers were prominent humane workers 
from all over the country. Mrs. Irene 
Rood had an interesting paper on or- 
ganizing humane societies. She is 
employed by the association to travel 
through the country doing this work. 
Dr. Albert Leffingwell spoke most 
convincingly of humane_ education. 
Mrs. Caroline Earle White spoke of 
the early history of humane societies, 
and described her own experiences in 
starting one in Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Huntington Smith read a paper on 
Homes of Rest for Horses, giving in- 
cidents connected with the Home of 
Rest in Dedham, Mass., opened this 
summer by the Animal Rescue 
League, where the principal object is 
to take horses of working men and 
give them a vacation, free of charge. 
An eloquent plea for humane educa- 
tion was made by H. A. Pershing, sec- 
retary of the South Bend Humane So- 
ciety, South Bend, Ind. H. Clay 
Preston, superintendent of the Brook- 
lyn Society for the Prevention of 
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Cruelty to Children, had an interest- 
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ing paper on the Problem of Chikiren 
Neglected and Exposed to Immoral 
Influences. C. C. Carstens, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
spoke on the preventive side of the 
work for children. Mrs. Mary F. 
Lovell discussed legislative methods 
in securing humane laws. Mr. George 
T. Angell’s society was represented by 
Guy Richardson, and the Work Horse 
Parade by H. C. Merwin. 

The subject demanding the most 
thought was that relating to the ter- 
rible cruelties connected with the 
raising of cattle for food, a subject 
that should be earnestly considered 
by all humane persons. Mr. Abbott 
said: 

“Thousands of cattle have acquired 
the ‘starvation hump,’ which is well 
known to cattle men, and the great 
animals, gaunt and weak, stand upon 
the tops of the hills and in the cou- 
lees tottering, and wavering almost 
with the wind. While you are look- 
ing at one he sinks to the ground, 
never again to rise; you find another 
almost buried in the snow and des- 
tined to die of cruel starvation and 
exposure; still another you will find 
deeply mired in the clinging adobe 
mud, with his horns broken off by his 
endeavors to free himself. 

“The desolate waste of the range, 
covered with snow, is dotted here and 
there with small groups of these mis- 
erable beasts, more dead than alive; 
the duration of whose life is only a 
matter of a short time. We look across 
the cattle range and we see no fences, 
no house, no signs of human beings, 
only man’s miserable beasts and the 
record of man’s cruelty and avarice. 
This frightful loss can be stopped by 
proper management. The herds 
should be reduced and placed in large 
pastures, surrounded by fences. Large 
quantities of native hay can be cut 
and stacked auite readily.” 

If women could vote, Congress would 
speedily put an end to these horrible 
abuses of cattle upon government 
lands. 





A VICTORY IN KENTUCKY. 


The editor of the woman’s page of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald wrote to 
each of the candidates for Governor: 


“A limited school suffrage was given 
to certain women of the State of Ken- 
tucky in 1838, prior to that granted to 
any other women in this country. In 
the meantime, while Kentucky has 
stood still in the matter of extending 
suffrage, about thirty other States have 
granted school suffrage to women, most 
of them on equal terms with men. 
Education! statistics show that Ken- 
tucky needs the help of her women in 
school matters as much as any of these 
thirty States could have needed it at 
the time it was granted. I am writ- 
ing you as candidate for Governor to 
ask if you approve and are willing to 
advocate school suffrage for women in 
Kentucky.” 

Judge Hager did not answer. Mr. 
Hendrick, in his speech in Lexington, 
appealed to the women of Kentucky to 
“influence” their husbands and sweet- 
hearts to vote the Democratic ticket. 
The editor of the woman’s page of the 
Herald wrote: 

“With a tacit admission that women 
may, after all, be reasoning beings and 
not mere creatures of ‘instinct’ and im- 
pulse, he weat cn to give reasons why 
women should feel under special obli- 
gations to the Democratic party. As 
far as with our limited feminine intel- 
ligence we could follow his argument, 
it was that women ovght to support the 
Democratic ticket in Kentucky this fall 
because Thomas Jefferson was influen- 
tial in abolishing primogeniture. It is 
perhaps due to the illogical feminine 
mind that it seems to us more impor- 
tant how the Democratic party stands 
on issues affecting the women of Ken- 
tucky at the present time than how its 
forefathers stood over a hundred years 
ago, before Kentucky was a State, on 
the question of primogeniture. If the 
influence of the women of Kentucky 
really has any value to the political 
parties, we would humbly suggest to 
their campaign speakers that they 
omit all reference to the ‘pedestal’ on 
which women stand (along with the 
criminal and the idiot), that they omit 
the throwing of time-hallowed bou- 
quets to womanhood—which are some- 
how at present peculiarly irritating— 
and that, instead, they express them- 
selves plainly on such questions as that 
of allowing the sex which is practi- 
cally doing the teaching of the public 
schools of Kentucky a share in the 
management of the schools, of allow- 
ing mothers equal rights in their chil- 
dren with fathers, etc., etc.” 

Mr. Augustus E. Willson, the Repub- 
lican candidate, wrote in answer to the 
letter of inquiry: 

“T believe that you will find me just 
as earnestly in favor of practical meas- 
ures to improve the schools, and 
among them to have the women of 
Kentucky given full power to take an 
active, effective part in choosing the 
officers who manage them, as any man 
in all Kentucky, and I am very glad, 
indeed, that you are taking this part 
and this interest, and I hope you will 
have with you in this noble work thou- 
sands of the women of Kentucky. I 





do not wish this expression to be 
vagve and general. I wish it to be def- 
inite and positive for all time that I 
am earnestly in faver of wize, sensi- 
ble, unfailing, constant, earnest, gen- 
erous prevision for the schools, and of 
the school suffrage for women, and 1 
do believe that the more women have 
to do with the schuols, the better the 
schools will be. 
“Yours truly, 
“Augustus E. Willson.” 


Mr. Willson has been elected by a 
large majority. The Pittsburg Dis- 
patch says: 

“The recent election recalls a re- 
marl of Frank Hatton that Iowa 
would go Democratic when Kentucky 
went Republican, and Kentucky would 
20 Republican ‘when hell went Metho- 
dist.’ Since then, Iowa has gone Dem- 
ocratic and Kentucky has gone Repub- 
lican; but we fear that in the other 
place they have padded the registrv 
lists against the Methodists.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Kentucky. 
Judge Willson’s Letter. 
The Governor-elect of MWKentucky 
writes to the editor of the Woman's 
Page of the Lexington Herald: 


“I have never considered very seri- 
ously any question of danger to me as 
a candidate in declaring my opinion 
on the sub ect of woman suffrage, and, 
as I had for years believed that it was 
in the highest degree Cesirable for wo- 
men to vote on school matters, I 
promptly wrote you, in answer to your 
first letter, my views, and you have 
done me the honor to publish them, 

“Upon the question of women yoting 
in general elections, I have not reachel 
a conclusion that I regard as final. 

“Theoretically, the laws of a pcop’e 
should respond to the needs of all the 
people governed by the law, and the 
way in which that is secured is to 
give everyone affected by the laws a 
vote—rich and poor, great and small, 
wise and foolish, strong and weak, 
white and black—to reach the average 
sense of all the people whose laws are 
to be made by themselves. This is 
the American plan of government, and 
I believe in it religiously. I co not 
believe that the very wise know ill 
the things that those who are not wise 
need, as well as the latter themselves, 
and this theory would clearly entitle 
women, who are governed by the laws, 
to have their needs and wishes repre- 
sented in the laws. I do not care so 
much about the stock argument of 
‘taxation without representation.’ I 
think the people that do not pay any 
direct taxes at all, but have to obey 
the laws, should have a voice in their 
making, and it has seemed to me that 
the only way to have the general 
course of the laws respond to the 
needs and welfare of all the people is 
for everybody to have a voice in it. 

“IT do not think we are entirely 
ready for this now, but believe that 
it must be the subject of thought, dis- 
cussion and wise consideration for 
some years, and then we shall reach 
a decision which will be safe and wise. 

“IT am sure that no wise ob/eciion 
can be made to women’s voting on any 


ground of any difference in intelli- 
gence or fidelity to truth and princi- 
ple. 


“There is some argument in the fact 
that men alone render military service. 
but as ‘they also serve who only stand 
and wait,’ I am inclined to the bel'ef 
that indirectly women help and endure 
even in our wars, and in the growing 
reign of peace throughout the world 
that objection becomes !css and less 
important. 

“The argument that men are bread- 
winners and maintain the home and 
family has a great deal of weight, but 
has so many and such great exceptions 
that it is no longer conclusive. and 
indeed, in these days of Counts and 
‘no counts’ the support is very often 
the other way. 

“Tam very glad indeed to have had 
the honor of this correspondence with 
you, and I hope you will maintain the 
agitation for your cause with all the 
earnestness and sincerity which you 
so richly inherited, and I am sure that 
every argument and thought which 
you and your co-laborers may present 
in this matter will have from me, not 
only respectful, but interested and 
earnest consideration. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“Augustus E. Willson.” 


Annual Meeting. 


The Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in 
Richmond on Nov. 14 and 15; and all 
feel that it was a very successful oc- 
casion. Addresses of welcome were 
received from the Madison County 
Equal Rights Association, the 
Woman's Club and the School Im- 
provement League in the afternoon. 
In the evening the mayor of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Clarence Woods, wel- 
comed the convention in the name of 
the city, and presented its keys. Mr. 
Woods is a suffragist of long standing, 
and his welcome was therefore par- 
ticularly valued. 

The recommendations of national 
committees were considered. While 
the local clubs do not all hold fre- 
quent meetings, yet all can help more 
or less in the work of the national 
committees. Miss Laura Clay was 
appointed a committee on church 
work. Miss Laura R. White of Ash- 
land gave an interesting report on 





Peace and Arbitration, and was ap- 
pointed committee on that subject. It 
was voted to ask Congress fur a 16th 
amendment, forbidding the disfran- 
chisement of women on account of 
sex. The report of Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge on School Suffrage 
showed much good work, and 
women are hopeful that an increased 
measure of school suffrage will be 


gained from the incoming Legislature. | gether. 


Governor-elect A. E. Wilizon and Su- 
perintendent-elect Crabbe have both 


given their hearty endorsement to the | 
The | cratic paper, 


extension of school suffrage. 
Federation cf Women’s Clubs and the 
State Educational Association passed 
a resolution in its favor ! 
jorities during the last summer. 

As usual, a strong sentiment existed 
in the convention in favor of making 
increase of membership a_ principal 
feature in the yeac’s wo.k. It was 
voted to adopt a plan ef enrolled 
membership; and = enrollment 
are to be prepared by the executive 
committee, and supplied at cost to the 
local clubs which wish to use them. 
They are to be of good card-board, 
and are to be inscribed as follows: 

— 


I believe in the right of su‘frage tor 
women, and I hereby enroll myself as 
a member of the 

DE 5 2d4. Ges dvebuceceawenaceaners 

Street No. 

City 


Kentucky. 

The signers of these cards 
necessarily obligate theniselves to pay 
dues; and they will not have dele- 
gates to vote either in the 
National Convention, when 
not pay dues, er the local 
which they belong does nov pay 
for them. Some of the clubs think of 
raising a general fund to pay the dues 
of all those who may join by chess 
enrollment cards. However, these 
enrolled members are to sign on 
understanding fuat they have all the 
duties of maintaining our principles 


thes 


elady to 


except the regular payment or dues. | 


The press. superintendent, Mrs. 
Lida C. Obenchain, has done excellent 
work, as she always does. She was 
re-elected press superintendent. All 
the officers were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Miss Laura Clay, president, 
Lexington; Mrs. Mary 8. Clay, first 
vice-president, Richmond; M: Mary 
C. Cramer, second vice-president, 
East End avenue, Lexington; Mrs. N. 
S. McLaughlin, third vice-president, 
1011 Scott street, Covington; Mrs. 
Mary C. Roark, corresponding secre- 
tary, Richmond; Mrs. Emma M. Roe- 
buck, recording secretary, 112 W. 
Front street, Newport; Mrs. _ Isa- 
bella H. Shepard, treasurer, 3 
East 12th street, Covington; Mrs. 
Mary E. Giltner, member of National 
executive committee, 1554 Madison 
avenue, Covington; State historian, 
Mrs. M. B. Reynolds, Covington. 

The proposed legislative work in- 
eludes asking for co-guardianship by 
father and mother of minor children; 
presidential suffrage; constitutional 
amendment for full suffrage; and 
women on boards of punitive, chari- 
table and educational institutions of 
the State. 

A pleasant feature of the program 
was the presentation of equal suf- 
frage books to the library of the East- 
ern Kentucky Normal School, situated 
at Richmond. The books were the 
four volumes of the History of 
Woman Suffrage; Life and Work of 
Susan B. Anthony; J. S. Mill’s Subjee- 
tion of Women; Aunt Jane of Ken- 
tucky, by our own Mrs. Obenchain; 
and Josiah Allen's Wife, by Marietta 
Holly. We were sorry we could not 
obtain in time a copy of Mrs. Kate 
Trimble Woolsey’s Republics Versus 
Women; but we hope to present that 
later. In addition to these, Mrs. M. 
B. Clay presented bound volumes of 
the Woman's Journal, covering a num- 
ber of years. An eloquent response of 
acceptance was made in behalf of the 
school by Prof. Wrenn Grinstead. 

The evenings were delightfully oe- 
cupied by musie from the Cecilian 
Club, and addresses from Mayor Clar- 
ence Woods, Rev. Hugh McLellan, 
and Rev. Anna H. Shaw. Miss Shaw 
Was the principal speaker each even- 
ing, and greatly pleased the large au- 
diences. Twertv-five new members 
were added to ‘ie Madison E. R. A. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

Resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association express its thanks 
o the Hon. Augustus E. Willson, ow 
future Governor, for his unequivoca 
endorsement of school suffrage fo 
Kentucky women, and for the fairness 
ff his attitude toward the question o} 
full suffrage for women. 

That the Kentucky E. R. A. thank 
Prof. J. G. Crabbe, our future Stat« 
3uperintendent of Public Instruction 
for his advocacy of the just and wis« 
measure of granting school suffrage tc 
he women of Kentucky. 

That this convention extends its 
sincere thanks to the Hon. Tom John 
son for his presence at the Ohio Suf 
‘rage Convention, and his hearty en 
lorsement of full suffrage for women 

That the Kentucky E. R. A. thanl 
‘he Elks for the use of their beautifu 
rooms to hold our convention; Mayo 
Clarence Woods for his endorsemen 
of our views and warm reception te 
the city of Richmond; the Ceciliar 
Club of Richmond for its beautifu 
music; and the County Judge for the 
ise of the courthouse for our evening 
neetings. We also extend our thanks 
‘o all the newspapers for their ad 
vertisements and fine notices of ow 
convention; to Rev. C. A. Tague, Rev 
Hugh McLellan and Prof. McDougle 
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for their assistance at our evening 
meetings; and to the hostesses for 
their hospitable entertainment of the 
delegates and guests. 

The Elks courteously gave the use 
of their beautiful hall for the day ses- 
sions; and there the ladies served a 


the | delicious lunch, to which all the dele- 


gates and the hostesses were invited, 
so they enjoyed a_ social hour to- 
Laura Clay. 

The Lexington Herald is a Demo- 
and an able one, After 
the recent election, it said editorially: 

“This is a most opportune time for 
a discussion of the best plan to e!imin- 
ate the vote of the ignorant, the venal 
and the vicious, and extend the right 
of suffrage to the intelligent, the un- 
purchasable and the virtuous. There is 
no doubt that women will be given the 


|right of suffrage in the comparatively 


cards | 


near future. That party which first 
advocates this will win the friendship 
and, to a very great extent, the sup- 
port of the women of the State. The 
day has gone by when rounded periods, 


| praising the beauty and grace and pur- 


ity of Kentucky's dnughters, either 
please or win their friendshdp. The 


\irritating and disrespectful linking of 
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The 
most beneficial :eforms, the most val- 
uable movements in Kentucky’s recent 
history, have been inaugurated by 
women. They have labored under ter- 
rific disadvantages in securing their 
objects because of their being unable to 
vote, mutton-headed gentlemen who 
have that right too often considering 
their appeals and arguments unworthy 
of consideration because they have not 
the suffrage, and, therefore, have no 


lor their resentment felt. 











“The Democratic party has largely 
adopted, and been responsible for, the 
movements inaugurated by women. 
The establishment of the reform 
schools, of the juvenile court, the rais- 
ing of the age of consent, the improve- 
ment of the school laws, the passage 
of a fairly good child labor law, are all 
directly traceable to movements inau- 
gurated by the women of Kentucky and 
advocated by the Democratic party. If 
the Democratic party is to remain the 
party of progress it must recognize the 
fact that it can win success only by 
looking to the future and not to the 
past. It is a comparatively small num- 
ber who have as intense an interest in 
what was taught or done by Jefferson, 
or Jackson, or Tilden, as in what wili 
be done by those for whom they cast 
their ballot. When a candidate for the 
high office of attorney-general of Ken- 
tucky presumes to insult the intelli- 
gence of a superb audience by deliver- 
ing a two-hours’ speech, during which 
he never gets within twenty years of 
the present period or within a thou- 
sand miles of Kentucky, the Democrat- 
ic party needs the services and the 
leadership of men who look to the fu- 
ture, who observe the trend of modern 
development and are familiar with the 
local and State conditions.” 


Minnesota. 


The Minnesota W. 5S. A, held its 26th 
Annual Convention in Austin, Oct. 29 
and 30, as the guest of the Era Club of 
that place. They themselves 
excellent entertainers, providing liber- 
ally everything for and 
pleasure. We have never had so much 


proved 


our com.ort 


nor such fine music, of «ll kinds, vocal 
and instrumental. 


We were welcomed by the Era Club, 
the mayor and press of Austin. Fra- 
ternal greetings were extended by the 
G. A. R., the Ladies of the G. A. R., 
the W. R. C., the Y. W. C. A. 

The weather proved unpropitious, so 
only 24 delegates were present, but 
Austin provided good audiences, and 
enthusiasm supplied the lack of dele- 
gates. 

Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell presided 
with her usunl grace and dignity. 

The Era Club reported the largest 
increase in membership. 

Reports of standing committees all 


showed good work, but that of the 
Press, by Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, 


took first place both in importance and 
work accomplished. One hundred and 
thirty-four newspapers in the State 
now accept and print her articles. 
$84 were appropriated to her expenses. 
for the coming year, and more if need- 


ed. As she gives most liberally of her 
time, strength and dollars also, we 


feel that she must not be restricted in 
any sense. 

The superintendent on behalf of the 
schools of Austin gave a greeting that 
ippealed to all as most eloquent and 
forceful, as well as somewhat unusual. 
Greetings from the press were given 
by Mrs. Skinner, associate editor of 
the Herald, in a most pleasing and 
witty address, well fitted to assure 
a welcome to Austin of all progressive 
women. 

Mrs. Yenova Martin, president of the 
newly organized Scandinavian W. S. A. 
of Minnesota, was with us. Her ad- 
dress was eloquent and inspiring, re- 
ceiving much applause. We know a 
good work will be done by this organi- 
zation. 

The Symposium on “Women Cit- 
izens of the World,” was an interest- 
ing feature. “England and her GCol- 
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onies,” Finland and Norway and the 
United States were represented. 

Mrs, Julia B. Nelson demonstrated 
the need of a “square deal,” in her 
usual enthusiastic and acceptable 
manner. 

Mrs. Jeannette Baier Ward gave asa 
reading “Sally Ann’s Experience” in a 
most pleasing and dramatic style, 
eliciting great applause. 

Mr. Lafayette French, a lawyer of 
Austin, gave an address on “Crimes 
against Women” that was really the 
most forceful, truthful, comprehensive 
and sincere exposition of the subject 
ever given. He dwelt largely upon the 
“crimes” of laws against women, mak- 
ing a deep impression upon the audi- 
ence that filled the church to overflow- 
ing. 

To crown all, Miss Laura Gregg was 
with us, and her account of her partly 
completed tour through our State, and 
her address that closed our program, 
Was most inspiring. A number of del- 
egutes from the new clubs she had or- 
ganized were present, 

Officers were chosen as follows: 
President, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Alpha Boostrom; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Jose- 
phine Schain; recording secretary, Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd; treasurer, Dr. Margaret 
Koch; auditors, Mr. H. C. Farmer, Mr. 
(3. W. Lutz; executive committee, Mrs. 
Margaret K. Rogers, Mrs. Lora C. Lit- 
tle, Mrs. Lilla IP. Clark, Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, Marion L. Sloan, Mrs. 
Sarah G. Helm, Mrs. Alice Alden Hunt, 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield; member na- 
tional executive committee, Mrs. Con- 
cheta Ferris Lutz; chairmen of com- 
mittees, press—Mrs. Eugenia B. Far- 
mer; membership and enrolment—Mrs. 
L. H. Corser; legislation—Mr. -S. A. 
Stockwell: talks to other clubs—Dr. 
Florence C. Baier. 

Ringing resolutions were 
and we feel newly equipped 
new year's work. 

Ethel Edgerten Hurd, 
Ree. Sec. Minnesota E. S. A. 


Miss 


adopted, 
for the 


New Hampshire. 


The White Memorial Universalist 
Church of Concord, N. H., was recently 
reopened, with special services and an 
overflowing attendance, The 
Hampshire Patriot says: 

“A touching incident at the close of 
the morning service was a reception to 
Mrs. Armenia S. White, the generous 
benefactor of the church through her 
long series of years, and who celebrat- 
ed only a day or two before the nine- 
tieth anniversary of her birth, In con- 
nection with his closing remarks, Dr. 
Vannevar had spoken of Mrs. White's 
generosity in all church matters, and 
cof the great pleasure that her appear- 
ance in her accustomed place, after her 
long illness, brought to all the mem- 
bers of the parish, and he suggested 
that all those present should come for- 
ward and meet Mrs. White. After the 
benediction, Mrs. White went to the 
front of the church and spoke briefly, 
telling of the pleasure that her efforts 
in behalf of the church had always 
brought her, but generously insisting 
that what she was able to do was 
made possible by one who had gone 
before, and one to whom the Universa- 
list church was always first in mind. 
Mrs. White’s reference to her late hus- 
band was most affecting, and brought 
tears to many eyes. The congregation, 
numbering several hundred, then filed 
by, and one by one expressed their 
pleasure at meeting with her once 
more. The platform was beautifully 
decorated with flowers that had been 
sent to Mrs. White upon her ninetieth 
birthday celebration.” 

Mrs. White is honorary president of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A. “he and 
her husband were the main pillars of 
the suffrage cause in that State in the 
early days, and Mr. White was the au- 
thor of New Hampshire’s law giving 
school suffrage to women. Both were 
always warm friends of the Woman’s 
Journal and its editors. May dear 
Mrs. White live to reach the century 
mark! 

In its report 
birthcay, waich 
Manchester Union said: 

“Mrs. Armenia S, White, honorary 
president of the New Hampshire W. 
S. A., and one of Concord’s most dis- 
tinguished women, celebrated today 
the ‘ith anniversary of her birth. 
Mrs. White enjoyed her usual remark- 
able good health, and countless friends 
called at her home to extend congratu- 
lations upon her attaining the unusual 
anniversary. 

“Mrs. White was one of the little 
band of women who, headed by Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. 
Livermore, and other famous women, 
many years ago, first spread the Coc- 
trine of equal rights and woman’s en- 
franchisement through the land. Mrs. 
White is now one of the last of those 
who were immediately affiliated with 
the early growth of woman suffrage 
in the United States She feels that 
there is much cause for success in 
realizing the aims of the Equal Rights 
Association in the Granite State, and 
believes that none but a bright out- 
look for the future is in evidence.” 

The Andover Equal Suffrage Club 
had a particularly pleasant meeting 
recently. Nine members of the Frank- 
lin Club came over and furnished the 
program, It included songs by Mrs. 
Simonds and Pearl Rhodes; The First 
Convention, Dr. J. Sarah Barney: A 
Glimpse of Flower Missions, Mrs. Mar- 


New 


of Mrs. White’s 
fell on Noy. 1, 


90th 
the 
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A JOYOUS FAITH. 





By Nathan Haskell Dole. 


What a joyous Faith is ours! 
When the dying leaves are flying, 
When on graves deep snows are ly- 
ing, 
She sees future summer flowers. 
She, when night in fog is shrouded, 

Calmly lifts her starry eyes 

To the stars that gem the skies 
Far above the clouds, uncloudec! 
Though the path that she has trod 

Through the world be steep and 

briery, 

Itough with cruel stones, or miry, 
Still she knows it leads to God. 
Satisfied amid denials, 

Full of cheer though griefs abound, 

With this Faith our lives are found 
Richer for all tests and trials! 
—Christian Reg'ster. 


IN MEMORIAM. 











Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 

In the departure of Mrs, Mariana 
W. Chapman, the woman suffrage 
cause loses one of its most noble sup- 
porters and Brooklyn one of the wo- 
men who have had most influence up- 
on the life and thought of the com- 
munity, Her long illness has for sev- 
eral years practically withdra‘yn her 
from public life. 

Mrs. Chapman was born 
York City, March 14, 1845, Her par- 
ents belonged to the Society of 
Friends, of which she was a birthright 
member, Her father was Dr. Aaron 
Wright, formerly of Ohio, and her 
mother, Mary Willetts, herself an in- 
fluential member of the Society of 
Friends. Mrs. Chapman received her 
early education at the Friends’ Insti- 
tute, New York. After the removal of 
her family in the fifties to Spring- 
boro, O., she spent two years in Anti- 
och College. In Springboro, in June, 
1864, she warried Noah H. Chapman. 
Their early married life was spent in 
Ohio. Three sons and two daughters 
were born there, 

The trials and difficulties encoun- 
tered by her at the outset were not 
few. House cares alone were far froni 
inconsiderable. Competent help couid 
rarely be obtained. But these draw- 
backs were borne with a_ beautiful 
spirit of fortitude and faith, which 
illumined the maturer years and the 
larger range of duty and opportunity 
upon which she afterward entered. 

In 1880, Mr. and Mrs. Chapman went 
to Brooklyn, N. Y., where Mrs. Chap- 
man became an active worker among 
the Hicksite Friends. For years she 
was a trustee of the school of that so- 
ciety and a member of its philanthro- 
pic committee. 

As her family cares lessened, she 
gave her time more freely to civic 
good, and worked with heart, thought, 
voice and pen, for reforms. Brought 
up in the Society of Friends, who give 
to women the same right of represent- 
ation and speech as to men, Mrs. Chap- 
man early became an ardent worker 
for woman suffrage, “believing not 
only that it was an injustice to de- 
prive one-half of the adult members of 
a democracy of the right of represent- 
ation, but also that the nation was 
thereby deprived of the counsels of 
that portion of the community which 
could best represent the interests of 
the family.” 

She was one of a number of women 
whom Gov. Rooseveit summoned to 
Albany about the time that he recom- 
mended to the Legislature that it 
should consider some extension of the 
suffrage to women. Afterward she 
spoke before the Legislature on this 
subject several times. 

Mrs. Chapman was president of the 
Woman Suffrage Association of 
Brooklyn for many years, and resigned 
that office to become president of the 
New York State W. S. A., which posi- 
tion she held until failing health sep- 
arated her from public duty. She was 
a member of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club from 1888 until her death, and its 
president during 1895, 1896 and 1897. 
She was also a charter member of the 
New York League for Political Educa- 
tion, and was helpful in carrying 
through the law to provide women ma- 
trons in station houses. She was alsu 
an active supporter of prison reform 
and of the peace movement. 

Among public speakers, she was un- 
usually effective. Her mind was clear 
and logical, her thought candid, her 
toleration for opposing opinions cour- 
teous, conciliatory and sincere, and to 
an intellect of much strength she add- 
ed a charm of appearance, a dignity 
of manner and an absolute superiority 
to self-consciousness, both rare and 
admirable. 

An unusual combination of strength 
and sweetness, judgment and cultiva- 
tion, practical sense and broadness of 
view went with a warm and loving 
nature and a deep religious faith. The 
beauty of her character was translated 
into a life of loving service to family, 
to friends and to the many who made 
demands upon her time and sym- 
pathy, The calm radiance of her in- 
ner life spiritualized a countenance of 
rare beauty and a manner of loving 
catholicity and benediction. All who 
agreed with her loved her, and those 
who could not agree with her, loved 
her likewise, recognizing in her a 
large and benignant soul. 

Her husband, three sons, Charles, 
Wright and Howard, and two daugh- 


in New 





| core, Mary Wright and Charlotte Chap- 


man Turner, survive her; also tnre2 
grancchildren. 
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tha Calley; Some Recent Gains in 
Equal Suffrage, Mrs. Addie B, French; 
reading, A Strike in the Church at 
Millville, Mrs. Ida KE. Everett. Beau- 
tiful carnations were sent by Mrs. 
Huntoon of Franklin. Miss Mary N. 
Chase said that the Suffrage Club was 
organized six years ago at the home 
of Mrs. Everett, with five members. 
Since then, under the wise leadership 
of its dearly loved president, Dr. Bar. 
ney, it has increased to 60 members, 
the second largest Suffrage Club in 
the State. Later the Andover Club 
will visit the Franklin Club and fur- 
nish the program. This plan of club 
reciprocity is very helpful, and is com- 
mended to the clubs in-other States. 
Oregon. 

The Oregon E. 8, A. held its annuai 
meeting on Noy. 7, at the home of 
Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway in Portland, Last 
year’s officers were unanimously re- 
elected, and resolutions offered by Mrs 
Charlotte M. Cartwright were adopted, 
declaring the Association to be non- 
partisan, paying a high tribute to the 
president, Mrs. Duniway, and calling 
upon the yoters to do justice to their 
mothers and wives at the polls next 
June, 








Illinois. 





The Chicago P. E. League held a 
very interesting and inspiring Novem- 
ber meeting in our rooms in the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club. 

We cecided to have this an open 
meeting, and our rooms were filled 


to overflowing. 
Our guest of honor, Mrs, Cobden- 
Sanderson, inspired us with the re- 


cital of the methods used by the Eng- 
lish women to obtain poli.ical rights 
and, at our special request, recited the 
causes leading to her arrest, her life 
in prison, and the direct cause of her 
release. Every word was full of in- 
terest, as our newspapers had given 
us very highly colored accounts of the 
English suffragists, and led some to 
think that these women must have, 
to say the least, very disagreeable per- 
sonalities. 

Mrs. Sanderson was a very pleasing 
picture, as she stood before us with 
her pretty English color, artistic gown 
and sweet-toned voice. It interested 
us to know that those violent disturb- 
ers of the peace were gowned in liberty 
silks, were gentle of manner, and had 
only offended by asking for what we 
all want, viz., a voice in the govern- 
ment. Of course, we all know the 
results. London is now practically 
governed by men and women. This 
same little lady can now be elected 
to office, and, what is more, serve. 
She certainly brought home to us a 
sense of shame that we are willing to 
sacrifice so little for the grand princi- 
ple of liberty. She said in bidding us 
farewell that she would come. over 
from England and go to prison with 
us when we were sufficiently advanced 
really to stand for our rights. 

Dr, Rosina Wistein gave a review 
of suffrage news, Miss Florence Hol- 
brook spoke on World Movements, Mr. 
Charles Alling on Civic Improvement 
through Woman’s Effort, and Miss 
Albertina Hatheway on Economic Need 
of Suffrage for Women. 

Helen W. Affeld, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Massachusetts. 





Boston.—The Boston E. S. A. for 
Good Government held its first public 
meeting of the season on Noy, 14, at 
6 Marlboro street, with a very large 
attendance. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman lectured on equal suffrage, and 
aroused much enthusiasm. Mrs. R, 
Y. FitzGerald presided. 





East Boston.—The League held its 
annual meeting at the home of Dr. 
William H. Ensworth on Tuesday 
evening, the president, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, in the chair. After the annual 
reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
officers were elected as_ follows: 
President, Mrs. Judith W. Smith: vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Bates, 
Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick, Mrs. Louise 
B. Day; secretary, Ellen B. Tomlin- 
son; treasurer, Emma L. Peterson: di- 
rectors, Elizabeth A. Turner, Eliza D. 
Graham, Mary TI). Day, Mary T, F. 
Ryder, Susan W. Miller, Bertha E. 
Richards, Isabelle B. Ensworth, Char- 
les T. Witt, Emma B. Crane, Laur- 
etta Richardson. The report of the 
State Convention at Worcester was 
given by Mrs. Richards, supplemented 
by Mrs. Merrick. The annual meeting 
being always the first meeting of the 
League after the anniversary of the 
birth of Lucy Stone, which occurs in 
August, it is customary to have some 
reference made to her. On this occa- 
sion Mrs. Smith contributed reminis- 
cences of that grand and_ gentle 
woman. Miss Egenhoff gave bits of 
impromptu dialect recitations. Sev- 
eral new members were added, among 
them Rev. Messrs. Shurtleff and Jack- 
son, who were present and contributed 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. A 
social hour followed, with refresh- 
ments served by the hostess. It was 
voted that in the intervals between the 
four regular meetings of the year, four 


l clair, Mrs. Flynn, Mrs. Bird, and 
|Mabel Adams. 





additional informal socials be held, the 
first to occur in November at the home 
of Mrs. Richards. 

Ellen B. Tomlinson, Sec, 





City Point.—The meeting of the 
League on Tuesday evening was of a 
patriotic character. The hall was 
deccrated with the national colors. 
Patriotic selections were reniered by 
the League chorus. Mrs. Do.vcas Ly- 
man, Past Dept. President of Mass:- 
chusetts W. R. C., spoke upon the 
work of that organization. Mrs. J. 
Carleton Nichols, ex-Regent. of Dor- 
chester Heights Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, told of the 
membership an] objects of the Gen- 
eral association, and the gifts and 
work of the local chapter. Dr. Asa T. 
Smita, who represented the G. A. R., 


+ touchingly referred to the comradeship 


and loyalty of these brave veterans. 
Mrs. Ida Gibbs gave an inspiring lec- 
ture on “The History of the Flag,” 
and displayed many vaiuable histori- 
cal flags, among them that of Bunker 
hull, one made in Betsey Ross’s house, 
and one with a proposed plan for the 
arrangement of stars, The hostesses 
were Mrs. Carrie Johnson, Mrs. Sin- 
Miss 
M. E. A. 

Lynn.—Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
dressed the Lynn Equal Rights 
on Sunday evening recently in 
Lasters’ Hall, on “The Relation of 
Woman's Ballot to Wages and the 
Home.” The local papers give good 
accounts, and report that the address 
was received with enthusiasm. Miss 
Wetherell announced that Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes would speak before the 
club later. 


ad- 
Club 





Brookline.—The annual meeting was 
held on the afternoon of Oct. 51 at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin IF. 
Pitman. There was a large attend- 
ance. The president of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, who 
has been absent in Europe for over a 
year, occupied the chair. Reports of 
the secretary and treasurer were read 
and accepted, the balance in the treas- 
ury being $164.25. 

Miss Edgerly, Mrs. Doane, and Mrs. 
Baker were appointed a nominating 
committee, to nominate officers for the 
ensuing year. 

The report of the Enrolment Com- 
mittee was not presented, on account 
of the itiness and conseauent ab- 
sence of Mrs. Brackley Shaw, the 
chairman. It will appear in the Year 
Book, 

Mrs. F. V. Warren, chairman of the 
Educational Committee, reported that 
in her absence in Europe, Mrs. Tucker 
DaJand was elected chairman pro tem. 
The committee did active work in hav- 
ing large printed placards, telling 
women where and when to vote, 
tacked up on all tue bulletin boards in 
the town, and sending postals to 
women voters, as heretofore, the day 
before election, stating the necessary 
details. There being no contest this 
year, the number of women voters did 
not increase as it did in the past year. 
The committee decided that it is now 
no longer necessary to have a recep- 
tion committee at the town hall on 
election day. The expenses of this 
work amounted to $9.23. The total 
number of voters in Brookline in 1907 
was 1469, of whom 8&3 were women. 
In 1906, on account of the competition, 
the total number was 3421, of whom 
429 were women, showing that, both 
in the case of men and women, any 
unusual interest will bring a much 
larger vote. 

Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, reported 
that various legislative hearings had 
been attended, and letters written to 
representatives. The bills having the 
especial endorsement of the associa- 
tion were: Extending the franchise to 
women; giving women a voice in cau- 
cuses; the bill against indecent adver- 
tisements, and various bills in refer- 
ence to child labor; also matters in re- 
lation to pure food. Letters sent to 
the Legislature receive courteous an- 
swers if an answer is required, and, 
as all concede that personal appeal is 
of great value, the committee feel that 
letters and interviews are the most ef- 
ficacious means by which at present 
women can influence legislation. 

The Nominating Committee next 
gave their report, which was accepted. 
The following are the list of officers 
for the year: Honorary president, Mrs. 
Mary Schlesinger; honorary vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw; president, Mrs. Mira 
H. Pitman; recording secretary, Mrs. 
kx. H. Clement; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Emily B. Shepard; treasur- 
er, Miss Albertina Von Arnim: execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. Gertrude B. New- 
ell (chairman), Mrs. Janet ©. Bearse, 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mrs. F. V. 
Warren, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page. 

Mrs. Page then gave a resume of the 
life and work of the Brookline E. S. A, 
since its organization in 1895. She 
also gave a most interesting account 
of the International Woman _ Suf- 
frage Conference at Copenhagen, at 
which she was present. She felt that 
at no time in the world’s history had 
this cause been in so promising a con- 
dition as it is today, when all over the 
world there is so much advance. Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, England, Fin- 
land and Australia are all marching 
along to victory. She felt that this 
was no time for women of the United 
States to slacken their work, and she 
hoped that this annual meeting might 
result in bringing out new plans for 
efficacious work. 

Mrs. Page’s remarks were followed 
by an interesting discussion, and many 
of the members manifested lively in- 
terest in the work for tue coming year. 





On motion of Miss Richards, it was 
voted that the president of the asso- 
ciauon appoint a director to the Fed- 
eration of Woman's Clubs. Tais end- 
ed the business. The meeting was ad- 
journed, and tea was served. 

Mira H. Pitman, 
Recording Secretary. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
A sketch of his life, by Bliss Perry, 
with selected poems. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1907, 
Price, 75 cents net. 


This beautiful little book gives in 
small compass a biography, a portrait 
from a miniature of Whittier at the 
age of 30, and another one taken 30 
years later. His story is not eventful 
in outward incident, but deeply so in 
inward experiences. In the loneliness 
of his childhood’s home, in the farm- 
house built by his great-great-gran‘1- 
father in 1688, the rural quiet wes sel- 
dom broken, and the winter landscape 
was one of sombre seclusion. Here 
Whittier grew to manhood, nursing his 
poetic dreams. His sole diversion was 
the quaint, quiet Suncay gathering in 
the Quaker meeting-house at Ame3- 
bury. Some one has said: “Sceiety is 
the nurse of talent, but solitude is the 
school of genius.” It was so with 
Whittier. He felt, even in boyhcod, 
in that secluded Merrimac valley, the 
pulse of the great movement of eman- 
cipation which has transformed the 
modern world. “My father,” he says, 
“was an old-fashioned Democrat, and 
really believed in the Preamble of the 
Bill of Rights which re-affirmed the 
Declaration of Independence’ Nct 
even the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution could shake his steadfast belief 
in the natural rights of man. Ho» 
transmitted to his sons and daugh‘e* 
a hatred of priests and kings who had 
incurred the displeasure of the Puri- 
tan theocracy, Of Quaker stock, they 
wore their hats as they pleased, and, 


as landowners, called no landlord mas- 


ter. Young Whittier was roused to 
emulation by hearing a wandering 
Scotchman sing “Bonny Doon,” “Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and “Tlighland Mary,” 
over a mug of cider in the Whittier 
kitchen. At 16 he was composing with 
fluency and skill. At 18 his sister 
Mary sent one of his poems, without 
his knowledge, to William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, the 20-year-old editor of the 
Newburyport Free Press, It was called 
“The Exile’s Departure.” At once, 
with a Yankee’s natural shrewdness, 
he turned his youthful muse to polities 
and affairs. In 1833 he heeded the call 
of Garrison and became the poet of 
the anti-slavery movement. He went 
as a Massachusetts delegate to the 
Philadelphia Convention which found- 
ed the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
Later he became a lifelong advocate 
of equal suffrage for women. 

When Whittier’s mother died in 1857 
and his sister Elizabeth in 1864, he 
recorded the story of his now vanished 
home-life, in the poem “Snow Bound,” 
which at once introduced him to fame 
and lifted him from poverty. But he 
never married. Shy, silent, and self- 
contained, he lived and died almost a 
hermit. But he prided himself on never 
losing a friend, and many homes were 
offered him in his old age, He became 
an inmate of the stately and beautiful 
home of his cousins at Oak Kno'l 
Danvers. In the Boston mansions of 
Mrs. Gov. Claflin and Mrs, Fields, he 
was often a welcome guest. This 
“plain old man,’ who “passed quietly 
away in a New Hampshire village at 
85,” will ever be reckoned among 
America’s greatest poets, In the long 
battle yet to be waged by the “plain 
people” against organized wealth and 
monopoly, his fiery and tender verse 
will ever be cherished by his country- 
men, and especially by his country- 
women. Ever, as the firm believer 
in the Eternal Goodness, his words 
will be cherished by future genera- 
tions: 

“IT long for household voices gone, 

For vanished smiles I long; 

But God hath led my dear ones on, 

And He can do no wrong. 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


“And so, beside the Silent Sea, 
I wait the muffled oar; . 
No harm from Him can come to m 
On ocean or on shore. 


“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
H. B. B. 





CHATTERBOX FOR 1907. Dana, 
Estes & Co., Boston. Two hundred 
illustrations. Six handsome color 
plates, Price, $1.25. 

This is a handsome and unique col- 
lection of stories, anecdotes, poetry, 
travels, and adventures. The present 
annual volume is fully up to its usual 
high standard. By many children and 
young people it is looked for as an 
event, and is eagerly read and re-read. 
It is a favorite on both sides the 
ocean. No more acceptable Christmas. 
gift can be devised. 

H. B. B. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





President Van Hise’s address on 
Co-education is crowded out this week 
by the State Correspondence. 


We are indebted to Mrs, Grace 
Julian Clarke for the facts in regard 


to the Indiana State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, given in another 
column. 


A Thanksgiving Sale in aid of the 
Boston Nursery for Blind Babies will 
be held on Noy. 30, from 10 A. M. to 
5 P. M., in Trinity Chapel (Clarendon 
street and Huntington avenue). There 
will be a “children’s shop,” and all 
sorts of pretty and useful goods. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who is 
spending the winter in New England, 
is willing to address clubs, and par- 
lor or public meetings, on literary or 
educational subjects, and particularly 
on woman’s work through organiza- 
tion, and on various aspects of the 
peace and arbitration movement. Mrs. 
Sewall’s address is Studio House, 168 
Brattle street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary Church Terrell was re- 
ported by the Associated Press as havy- 
ing said, at the recent National Purity 
Congress in Battle Creek, that no col- 
ored servant girl was morally safe in 
the home of white people. Mrs. Ter- 
rell writes: “I wish to affirm in the 
most emphatic language possible that 
I not only made no such statement at 
Battle Creek, but that I never made 
such a wild, sweeping and false state- 
ment anywhere in my life.” 


Miss Belle Kearney was received at 
Ottawa recently with marked dis- 
tinction by Earl Grey, Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada. Later in the evening, 
at the bazar in Drill Hall, where Lady 
Sybil Grey was holding court as 
Queen of the Carnival, she was pre- 
sented to Sir Wilfred Laurier, the Pre- 
mier, who is called “the Grand Old 
Man of the Dominion,’ Miss Kearney 
has had a_ very. successful lec- 
ture tour through Canada. On Sun- 
day she addressed an audience of sey- 
eral thousand in Massey Hall, Toron- 
to, where she spoke to a great audi- 
ence last year. Thence she went to 
Cornwall and lectured before the W. 
C. T. U. convention of the Province of 
Ontario. She lefi Canada yesterday, 
and will now return to Mississippi, 


speaking at Buffalo en route; on Nov. 
9° 
“av. 





HUMOROUS. 





Mr. B. is proud of his ancient line- 
age, and never lets slip an opportunity 
to boast of it, At a dinner where he 
had been unusually rampant on the 
subject, a fellow guest quieted him by 
remarking: “If you climb much fur- 
ther up your family tree, you will come 
face to face with the monkey.”—Lip- 
pincott’s. 





The billposter is responsible for a 
startling announcement in Oxford 
street. The Drury Lane playbill has 
been placed immediately above a 
placard issued by the Working Men’s 
College. The following is the shock- 
ing result: 

Sins of Society. 
evening Classes for Beginners. 
—London Tribune. 





EUROPEAN VACATION COACHING 
TOURS. 





If interested in joining our Ideal Party 
for 1908, write for particulars. Service 
First Class. Terms Inclusive. COACHING 
A SPECIALTY. Partly limited.  Gilt- 
edged references. Jacobs’ Tours, Rock 
Valley, Iowa. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





IOUSEWORK—Two young Armenians, 
newly arrived, a leather-worker and a car- 
penter, skilled workmen, but unable to get 
work at their trades for lack of English, 
would be glad to work in a house. Large 
wages not so much an object as a chance 
to learn English. The  leather-worker 
speaks French. Address K. Manoukiau, 
75 Sixth street, Chelsea, Mass. 








Miss M. 


landmarks of the city. 








Formerly of 144 Tremont Street, has Opened her 
New Red Glove Shop, 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
(OPPOSITE ARLINGTON ST.) 


and we feel sure it is destined to be one of the notable 


F. Fisk 
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